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fcedictithn 


We,  the  students  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Lick-Wilmerding,  are  indeed 
grateful  as  we  dedicate  this  issue  of  the  Tiger  to  Mrs.  Lydia  P.  Stewart. 

Mrs.  Stewart's  wise  counsel  and  effort,  not  only  to  better  us  in  the 
English  Department,  but  also  in  the  school  affairs,  has  achieved  great 
accomplishment.  She  has  been  sympathetic  and  understanding  when  we 
consulted  with  our  problems,  both  in  scholarship  and  citizenship. 

We  are  indeed  proud  that  we  have  bestowed  this  honor  upon  her  as 
we  leave  the  school  this  term. 


XfJt  Wilt  4*4  7eAt4Wht 


Wc,  the  Senior  Class  of  Lick-Wilmerding,  residing  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Stale  of  California,  being  of  sound  mind  and  disposing  memory  do  make,  ordain,  publish 
and  declare  this  to  be  our  Last   Will  and  Testament. 


I,  D.  Andersen,  bequeath  my  mathematical  know-how  to  Mr.   Berlin. 

I,  R.  Asborno,  bequeath  my  old  elbow-joints   to  Admiral  Stone. 

I,  G.  Brieger,  bequeath  my  civics  tests  to  Mr.  Pivernetz. 

I,  E.  Clark,  bequeath  my  nose  to  further  the  scientific  cause. 

I,  J.  Coltrell,  bequeath  my  maroon  argyles  to   Joyce  Hirshfeld. 

I,  B.  Cosbie,  bequeath  my  baseball  knowledge  to  Ronald  Parsons. 

I,  R.  Davis,  bequeath  my  big  bens  to  Dick  Diesel. 

I,  D.  Forslund,  bequeath  my  photographs  to  Joe  Eastwood. 

I,  C.  Hunt,  bequeath  one  hair  to  Mr.  Sleeper. 

I,  W.  Leong,  bequeath  my  electrical  knowledge  to  Jay  Edwards,  a  shocking  young  electrician. 

I,  J.  Loop,  bequeath  my  physics  experiments   to  Don  Manning  for  his  repeat  course. 

I,  T.  Old,  bequeath  my  trig  book  to  Mr.  Berlin. 

I,  R.  Paredi,  bequeath  my  magnificent  precipitates  to  George  Dodsworth. 

I,  S.  Pomin,  bequeath  my  worn  out  pitching  arm  to  Mr.  Long. 

I,  H.  Riggs,  bequeath  my  A.C.  theory  book  to  Mr.  Long. 

I,  B.  Sprague,  bequeath   Bob  Gledhill   to  some  unwary  fellow. 

I.  I.  Stevenson,  bequeath  my  greasy  hands  to  Bob  Griggi. 

I,   J.  Tambellini,  bequeath  my  booming  bat  to  George  Niederhofer. 

I,  B.  Wharton,  bequeath  my  mainsail  to  Rudolph  Gonzales. 


DONALD  ANDERSEN 

College  Preparatory,  Student 
Body  Vice-President,  Student 
Body   President,   Football, 
Block  LAV.,  Script  L.W., 
Dance  Committee,  Rally 
Committee 
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|()ll\     WM.LES 
Cabinet  Making  Major, 
Basketball, 
Block  L.W. 


ROY  ASBORNO 

Plumbing  and   Electricity 

Major 


CERT  BR1EGER 

College  Preparatory, 
Board  of  Control 


EDWARD  CLARK 

Polytechnic  Major.  Student 
Body  Secretary,  Class  Officer, 
Board  of  Control.  Tiger  Staff, 
Rally  Committee,  Script  LAV. 


|  WIFS  COLTRELL 
College   Preparatory,  Block 
LAV.,  Script  L.W. ,  Sports 
Manager,  Baseball,  Basketball 


WILLIAM  COSBIE 
Pattern  Making  Major, 
Class  President 


RICHARD  DAVIS 

Polytechnic  Major, 
Rally  Committee 


RICHARD  FORSLUND 
Polytechnic  Major, 
Baseball 


HAROLD   HARLAN 

College  Preparatory,  Student 
Bod\    President.  Class  Ollnei, 
Rally    Committee,    Dance 
Committee,  Block  L.W., 
Board  of  Control, 
Tiger  Staff 


(    VRI.   III  \  I 

(ul  lege  Preparatory, 
Board  of  Control 
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II  \ROI.D   RIGGS 
Electricity  M;ij<>i 


*T 


DAVID  JACKSON 
Polytechnic  Major 


WILLIAM  LEONG 

Electricity  Major,  Basketball, 
Block  L.W. 


JOHN  LOPP 

Pohtechnic  Major,  Basketball, 
Senior  Class  Vice-President 


1  HOMAS  ORD 
Polytechnic  Major 


ROBERT    PAREDI 
College  Preparatory,  Student 
Body  President,  Student  Body 
Vice-President,   Block  L.W., 
Sciipt  L.W.,  Rally  Committee, 
Dance  Committee,  Basketball 


ROBERT  SPRAG1   I 
College  Prepai  atoi  \ .    I  igei 
Editor,  Board  oi  Control, 
Dance  Committee,  Rally 
Committee,  Script  LAV., 
Basketball 


IRVING  STEVENSON 

Machine  Shop  Major 


JAMES  TAMBELLINI 

Polytechnic  Major,  Baseball 


ROBERT  WHARTON 

College  Preparatory,  Tiger 
Editor,  Class  President 


NORMAN  WHYTE 
Polytechnic  Major 
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DESIGNATION 

DEVIATION 

INCORPORATK 

Andersen 

A.H. 

Around  Clark 

Angeles 

Tzotz 

With  Fahzdik 

Asborno 

Roy 

Helping  the  Admiral 

Brieger 

Gert 

With  Harry 

Clark 

Buzzy 

Mrs.  Stewart 

Coltrell 

Bud 

Popping  Off 

Cosbie 

Red 

With  Parsons 

Davis,  R. 

Big  Ben 

Black  Trousers 

Forslund 

Fahzdik 

With  Tzotz 

Harlan 

Harry 

With  Gert 

Hunt 

Nose 

Physics  IV 

Lopp 

John 

With  Bud 

Ord 

Tom 

Telephones 

Riggs 

Har-Har 

Back  Room 

Sprague 

R.B. 

Talking  to  Gledhill 

Stevenson 

Irv 

Inside  Cars 

Tambellini 

Tambo 

Baseball 

Wharton 

Bob 

With  Gert 
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OCCUPATION 

Cutting  Mr.  Berlin 
Sidewalk  Salesman 
Pipe  Bender 
Trigonometrist 
Soda  Jerk 
Golf  Ball  Collector 
Chiseling  Wood 
The  Informer 
Baby  Sitter 
Uranium  Fiend 
Watching  Clark 
"Hraram!" 
Yo-Yo  Champ 
Dynamo  Winder 
Doodling 
Ford  Dissector 
Home-Run  King 
S.  P.C.A. 


FASCINATION 

Geometry 
Double  Talk 
Hot  Solder 
Calculus 
Hunt's  Nose 
Saw  Dust 
Paper  Dolls 
Ghost  Riders 
L.  W.  Rings 
Atom  Bombs 
Clark's  Nose 
Parkway 
Fur  Collars 
Electric  Trains 
Pencil  and  Paper 
Inside  the  Car 
Home  Plate 
Boy  Scout  Band 


REMIGRATION 

Philanthropist 
Tin-Angel 
Wire  Cutter 


Adding  Machine- 


Brew  Master 
Caddy  Master 
Blue  Printer 
Haberdasher 
Cinderella  Boy 
Harp  Player 
Memories 
Ford  Coupes 
Mink  Raiser 
Switch  Thrower 
Pencil  Sharpener 
Grease  Job 
Water-Boy 
Killer 
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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

This  year,  while  the  Golden  State  of  California  celebrates  its  cen- 
tennial, Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts  proudly  reaches  the  half 
century  mark.  The  Wilmerding  School,  endowed  by  Mr.  Wilmerding 
in  a  deed  of  trust  at  the  time  of  his  death,  first  opened  its  doors  to  eager 
young  students  in  1900.  Its  neighbor,  The  California  School  of  Me- 
chanical Arts,  now  the  Lick  of  Lick-Wilmerding,  had  been  started  five 
years  earlier. 

Both  of  these  schools  established  a  new  concept  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, enlarging  the  manual  training,  then  given  in  a  few  schools,  into 
truly  vocational  courses  taken  along  with  regular  high  school  subjects. 
Jillis  Clute  Wilmerding,  a  California  pioneer,  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  in  the  mercantile  business  in  San  Francisco.  With  foresight  far 
beyond  his  time,  he  saw  the  need  for  young  men  to  learn  to  use  their 
hands  as  well  as  their  heads  to  assure  greater  success  in  the  industrial 
age  that  was  already  making  itself  apparent.  It  was  Mr.  Wilmerding's 
idea  to  put  the  emphasis  in  school  on  doing  rather  than  on  book  learn- 
ing. In  the  success  of  Lick  and  Wilmerding  graduates  for  the  past  half 
century  is  the  proof  that  his  theory  of  instruction  gives  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  those  who  enter  the  field  of  mechanical  and  industrial  arts. 

This  milestone  in  our  school  history  deserves  proper  recognition. 
To  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Wilmerding  School  and  the 
fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  Lick  School,  former  students  and  alumni  from 
all  over  the  world  will  join  with  teachers,  present  students  and  friends 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  for  a  reunion  in  tribute  to  the  founders  of  our 
school. 

While  California  looks  back  to  its  colorful  first  hundred  years  and 
Wilmerding  School  recalls  with  just  pride  the  many  prominent  men 
who  received  their  training  here,  the  graduates  of  the  1949-X  and  1950-J 
classes  face  the  future,  prepared  with  Lick-Wilmerding  know-how.  It 
is  perhaps  prophetic  that  they  graduate  at  such  a  time.  With  a  long 
tradition  of  success  to  guide  them,  let  us  hope,  let  us  expect  that  our 
present  seniors  will  go  forth  to  win  their  way  in  a  manner  that  will  make 
them  worthy  to  take  their  place  with  this  half  century  of  Lick-Wilmer- 
ding men  and  women. 

Arthur  W.  Wynne 
Director 


ARTHUR  W.  WYNNE,  A.B. 
Director 
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CHARLES  L.  SLEEPER, 

A.B.,  B.S. 

Mechanical  Drawing 


WILLIAM  E.  LONG,  B.S. 

Electricity 


SYDNEY  A.  TIBBETTS,  B.S. 

Chemistry,  Photography 


LYDIA  P.  STEWART,  A.B. 
English,  French 


ALMA  LEACH,  A.B. 

English,  Spanish 


JOHANNES  R.  THOMSEN 

Machine  Shop 


Jacdlt^ 


JOSEPH   A.   PI\  ERNE  I  /.. 
A.B.,  M.A. 

History,  Civics 


AIDA  B.  PATTERSON 

Registrar 


ELMER  S.  SPARROWE 

Woodworking 


WALDO  H.  STONE 

Sheet  Metal 


RALPH  H.  BRITTON,  A.B. 

Physics,  Math. 


PAIL  L.  BERLIN,  B.S. 

Mathematics 


HI  MO    J.  STUTTERD,  B.S. 
\h  hitecture,  Sun  eying 


foeah'j  Comment 

A  motto  that  I  saw  in  an  office  recently  appealed  to  me  very  strongly. 
It  read:  "Work  Eight  Hours  a  Day  and  Don't  Worry.  Some  Day  You 
May  Be  the  Boss.  Then  You  Work  Eighteen  Hours  a  Day  and  Do  All 
the  Worrying."  That  little  quotation  underlines  two  major  character 
traits  necessary  for  success  in  industry,  namely,  hard  work  and  willing- 
ness to  accept  responsibility.  I  then  thought  to  myself,  Doesn't  this  also 
apply  to  our  students  at  Lick? 

For  the  first  time  since  the  War  we  have  noticed  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  scholarship.  The  faculty  has  demanded  more  from  the  student; 
the  student  has  worked  harder,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory. 
The  honor  roll  which  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  contains  twenty- 
six  names.  That  is  a  surprisingly  large  per  cent  of  our  total  enrollment. 
Another  group  of  four  boys  were  almost  honorary.  This  is  a  fine  record, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  every  boy  who  is  on  that  list.  You  know 
and  I  know  that  in  this  world  of  ours  you  succeed  only  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  effort  you  make. 

The  other  character  trait  mentioned  above  which  is  necessary  for 
success  is  willingness  to  accept  responsibility.  In  response  to  a  challenge 
I  issued  to  the  Board  of  Control  and  to  my  civic  class,  a  number  of  stu- 
dents were  willing  to  accept  responsibility  in  a  cleanup  campaign  around 
school.  Suggestions  were  made  by  the  students  to  get  more  waste  paper 
baskets  and  trash  cans.  A  number  of  students  then  made  posters  to  help 
the  campaign  along.  Results  were  noticed  immediately.  The  buildings 
are  much  cleaner  thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  each  and  every  one  of 
you.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  The  older  students  should  set  a  good 
example  for  the  newer  students  coming  into  the  school.  Remember 
that  Lick  School  is  Your  School.  We  want  you  to  get  the  most  out  of 
your  education.  We  want  you  to  develop  in  citizenship,  to  enjoy  your 
stay  here  and,  above  all,  to  be  proud  of  your  school.  To  you  graduates 
I  wish  the  best  of  luck  and  success. 

Joseph  A.  Pivernetz, 
Dean 


%ll  O^icetA 


President 
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BOB  PAREDI 


Vice-President 


I 


Secretary-Treasurer 


DON   ANDERSON 


EDWARD  CLARK 


Sports  Manager 


J I  \I  COLTRELL 
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President 
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DON   ANDERSEN 


Vice-President 


Se<  hi. 11  \  -I  reasurer 


HEN'RV   WARNER 


EDWARD  (LARK 


Yell  Leader 


HARRY   LINES 


?*//  h«Hce  Committee 

Back  Row:   H.  Wimmer,  D.  Anderson,  I.  Parry. 

Middle  Row:   B.  Davis,  J.  Hirshfeld,  M.  Bresadola,  F.  Amorsen,  B.  Paredi. 

Front  Row:   A.  Vollelunga,  B.  Spragne,  H.  Warner,  J.  Edwards,  E.  Clark,  R.  Griggi. 


?*//  /$V//y  Committee 

Back  Row:   D.  Anderson,  R.  Koenig,  B.  Davis. 

Middle  Row:   B.  Gledhill,  L.  Fabri,  R.  Paredi,  A.  Vollelunga,  B.  Sprague. 

Front  Row:    M.  Bresadola,  J.  Hirshfeld,  S.  Heide,  M.  Jewell,  D.  De  Tar,  F.  Amorsen. 


£ptiH$  ha*ce  Committee 

Left  Side:    Ii.  Sprague,  F.  Crotty,  M.  Bresadola,  |.  Hirshfeld,  B,  Davis,  II  Warner. 
From  Row:  B.  Paredi,  D.  Anderson,  B.  Gledhill,  E.  Clark. 


£ptih$  faltij  Cwmittee 

Back  Row:   R.  Koenig,  J.  Edwards,  B.  Davis.  H.  Lines.  P.  Dember. 

Middle  Row:   D.  Andersen.  F.  dotty.  R.  Paredi.  H.  Warner.  B.  Gledhill.  B.  Sprague. 

Front  Row:   G.  Orten,  I.  Parry. 


%tt  £e&4  *f  Conttcl 

Back  Row:   B.  Paredi,  C.  Hunt,  E.  Clark,  R.  Griggi. 
Front  Row:   G.  Tooker,  E.  Van  Duyn,  R.  Wheeler,  G.  Brieger. 


Opting  £0414  c$  Cental 

Back:   D.  Andersen. 
Middle  Row:   H.  Wimmer,  G.  Hersh,  R.  Wheeler,  E.  Clark,  B.  Sprague,  R.  Wharton,  G.  Oi  ton 

Front:    H.  Warner,  K.  Tornberg. 


euck  i.  w. 


I5;k  k  Row:  (..  Asborno,  R.  Dresel,  <  .  Stennet. 

Middle  Row:    I.  Parry,  H.  Wiinmcr,  R.  Pa  red  i,  I'.  Kd hammer,  B.  Davis. 

From  Row:    J.  Eastwood,  (..  Yeakey,  E.  Ghiorzi,  |.  Coltrell,  I).  Andersen. 


Zctijit  /.  W. 


li:uk  Row:    B.  Gledhill,  B.  Sprague. 
1  10111  Ron:   1).  Vndersen,  J.  Coltrell,  J.  Hirshfeld,  M.  Bresadola,  B.  Paredi,  E.  Clark. 


Jifet  £U({ 


Left  to  Right:    B.  Davis.  B.  Gledhill,  G.  Miller,  B.  Sprague,  J.  Hirshfeld,  H.  Warner,  B.  Juul. 


£4it0b\&  Comment 


The  time  has  come  for  the  printer  to  start  the  presses  rolling.  The  year  has 
come  to  a  close,  and,  in  true  high  school  tradition,  the  Yearbook  must  go  out. 

I  wish  to  thank  Larry  Murphy,  of  Marcella's  Studio,  for  his  patient  and  cap- 
able photography,  both  in  the  portrait  and  the  group  picture  work.  Orchids  go 
to  Joyce  Hirshfeld  for  her  splendid  cooperation  in  the  literary  editing  of  this  an- 
nual. Also,  I  wish  to  thank  Bob  Gledhill  and  Bernard  Juul  for  their  work  on  the 
sports  write-ups. 

Bill  Davis  deserves  credit  for  much  time  and  after-school  participation  as  busi- 
ness manager.  Gordon  Miller  is  due  my  appreciation  for  his  work  in  taking  the 
candid  shots  around  the  school. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  the  members  of 
the  faculty  for  their  cooperation  throughout  the  year,  making  my  time  as  Year- 
book editor  a  happy  experience. 

Bob  Sprague 

Editor-in-Chief 
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Top:   A.  Ong,  K.  Malley,  J.  Eastwood,  I.  Crawford,  A.  Ghiorzi,  G.  Veakey,  R.  Chagnon. 
Bottom:    E.  Ghiorzi,  H.  Wimmer,  G.  Asborno,  D.  Andersen,  W.  Chuchwar,  A.  Ferrari,  I.  Parry. 


THE  TEAM 


The  usual  starting  lineups  for  the  games  were  as  follows:  Asborno, 
back:  Ong,  back;  Crawford,  back;  Changnon,  back;  Ankersmit,  back; 
Campenelli,  back  (Bates)  ;  Andersen,  end;  Ferrari,  end;  A.  Ghiorzi, 
tackle;  E.  Ghiorzi,  tackle;  Yeakey,  guard;  Wimmer,  guard,  and  East- 
wood, center. 

Al  Ong  was  a  fine  halfback,  Campenelli  a  fine  right  halfback,  and 
Crawfords  a  fine  center. 

George  Yeakey  was  a  rough  little  guard  and  excellent  on  defensive 
line  play.   Andersen  and  Ferrari  were  very  good  at  the  end  position. 


JtrtMl 


rhe  Lick-Wilmerding  football  schedule  this  past  season  was.  as 
usual,  small;  but  the  games  were  good,  and  there  were  several  line  play- 
ers on  the  team. 

The  team  was  coached  by  Mr.  ().  J.  Nichols,  who,  having  a  hard 
time  in  getting  enough  players  to  the  practice  field,  did  a  good  job. 

In  order  to  have  enough  players,  our  school  joined  with  Bates  School. 
One  of  their  boys,  Campenelli,  was  an  outstanding  fullback. 

Lick  won  two  of  the  three  games  played  and  scored  against  the  cham- 
pion Polytechnic  varsity. 

In  the  Commerce  game,  which  Lick  won  24  to  0,  Al  Ong.  a  Lick 
hoy.  scored  one  touchdown.  Wiggly  and  Campenelli  from  Bates  scored 
the  others. 

The  Lowell  J.V.'s  were  Lick's  next  victims.  This  game  was  played 
at  Beach  Chalet.  It  was  a  hard  fought  game.  In  the  second  quarter, 
Crawford  intercepted  an  Indian  pass  on  their  40-yard  line  and,  with 
good  interference,  roared  to  a  Lick  touchdown.  It  was  the  first  touch- 
down of  the  game.  Lowell  tried  hard  to  stage  a  come-back,  but  didn't 
get  very  far.  In  the  last  three  minutes  of  the  fourth  quarter,  Al  Ong, 
back,  look  the  ball  on  a  screen  play  right  up  the  center  30  yards  for 
another  touchdown.  Crawford  kicked  the  extra  point.  The  final  score 
was  1.")  to  0,  Lick  being  the  victor. 

Against  Polytechnic  Lick  didn't  do  so  well,  losing  24  to  6.  Ferrari, 
from  Lick,  scored  on  a  long  pass  play. 

In  these  games,  the  "T"  and  box  formations  were  the  most  effective 
against  the  opposition. 


fireball 


Back  Row:    E.  Ghiorzi,  S.  Fomin,  J.  Tambellini,  R.  Ohlsen,  S.  DeGrandi,  A.  Ghiorzi. 
Front  Row:  J.  Goitre]].  J.  Ca valid o,  G.  Yeakey,  G.  Asbomo,  R.  Ferronato,  G.  Niederhofer. 


BASEBALL  TEAM  AVERAGES 
(8  GAMES) 

Player                         Position                    G         AB  R          H 

G.  Niederhofer,  Outfield  ...    1        1  0        1 

J.  Tambellini,  Outfield 8     20  3       9 

A.  Ghiorzi,  1st  Base-Pitcher.  .    5        9  13 

E.  Ghiorzi,  Catcher-Pitcher.  .    4     10  0       3 

J.  Coltrell,  3rd  Base 6     15  1       4 

R.  Ohlsen,  1st  Base-Outfield  8     14  1        3 

S.  Pomin,  Pitcher 7     14  2       3 

S.  DeGrandi.  Catcher-Shtstp  8     18  2       4 

G.  Asborno,  2nd  Base 8     22  2       3 

A.  Ferrari,  Outfield-2nd  Base  6     11  1        1 

D.  Folger,  Outfield-Shortstop  7      13  3        1 

R.  Ferronato,  Shortstop  ....    7      13  1        0 

G.  Yeakey,  Outfield 6       4  10 
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Bat. 

2B 

3B 

HR 

SB 

Avg. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.000 

0 

1 

0 

6 

.450 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.333 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.300 

0 

0 

0 

2 

.267 

0 

0 

0 

3 

.214 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.214 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.222 

0 

0 

0 

2 

.136 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.090 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.076 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

4 

1 

0 

19 

.209 
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The  Lick  Tigers  had  a  lank  unsuccessful  season,  losing  seven  out  oi  seven 
»amcs  played.  This  might  be  attributed  to  the  breaking  in  of  six  new  boys  to 
the  team.  Although  the  boys  tried  hard,  they  couldn't  shake  the  losing  streak. 
lack  scored  l(i  runs  to  their  opponents'  49. 

The  firsi  scheduled  game  ol  the  season  was  February  21,  1950.  We  played 
fefferson  Union  High  at  Jefferson.  The  game  seemed  to  be  a  losing  one  from  the 
beginning.  We  made  8  errors  to  Jefferson's  zero.  The  final  score  was  9-0  with  Lick 
holding  the  goose  egg.  The  game  showed  that  the  team  needed  a  lot  <>L  batting 
practice.  The  only  hit  that  was  made  was  in  the  second  inning  by  James  Tambel- 
lini.  Ii  was  a  line  drive  between  left  and  center  field.  Other  outstanding  incidents 
of  litis  game  occurred  when  the  back  hand  stop  was  made  by  Jim  Coltrell  at  third 
base  and  when  Ermen  Ghiorzi  stole  second  base  in  the  third. 

Number  two  was  again  against  Jefferson  at  Jefferson.  This  was  a  better  played 
game,  but  we  still  lost  7-0.  There  were  5  hits  to  bring  up  the  average.  In  this 
game  there  was  a  new  pitcher  introduced — Stan  Pomin.  This  game  was  the  first 
time  he  had  attempted  to  pitch  hard  ball.  All  his  baseball  experience  was  gotten 
through  playing  soft  ball.    He  struck  out  four. 

Next  game  we  went  up  the  ladder  one  more  step  in  our  improving  by  getting 
4  runs.  This  was  played  against  Half  Moon  Bay  at  Half  Moon  Bay.  Although 
the  boys  improved  some  more  with  their  runs,  they  still  lost  5  to  4.  Half  Moon 
Bay  was  behind  until  the  fourth,  and  Lick  was  going  fast  and  furiously.  Then 
Half  Moon  Bay  got  a  hit  which  drove  in  a  run  tying  the  score,  and  then  another 
player  stole  home  putting  them  ahead.  This  was  a  four-inning  game  as  it  wasn't 
started  until  late. 

If  at  once  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again.  This  was  Lick's  motto  as  we  marched 
on  the  field  March  13th  to  meet  Half  Moon  Bay  for  a  return  game  at  Jackson  Park. 
It  was  an  extremely  good  game  for  Lick — good,  that  is,  until  the  6th  inning.  Right 
off  the  bat  we  got  2  runs,  and  we  stayed  ahead  until  the  6th  inning  when  Half 
Moon  Bay  scored  6  runs.  They  scored  these  in  a  bunting  streak  which  we  could 
not  break.   The  final  score  was  10  to  2. 

The  next  game  was  with  Riordan  at  Ocean  View  Park.  This  was  loosely  played. 
The  final  score  was  5  to  1.   Cavallero  pitched  this  game. 

March  30th  we  were  to  play  St.  Peter's,  but  at  the  last  minute  it  was  called.  We 
played  Mission  Community  Center.  This  was  the  best  played  game  of  the  season. 
It  was  a  close  game  all  the  way  to  the  end — Lick  would  score,  then  M.C.C.  would 
score — and  we  would  have  won  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  few  bad  breaks.  We  were 
ahead  until  the  last  inning,  and  then  there  was  a  stolen  base,  and  we  lost  another 
game.   The  score  was  6-5. 

The  seventh  game  was  again  against  Mission  Community  Center  at  Jackson. 
The  first  few  innings  were  played  in  a  fine  drizzling  rain.  The  boys  seemed  very 
confident  thai  they  would  win  this  game;  we  lost  7-4. 

At  the  time  this  book  went  to  press  the  Tiger  Baseball  season  had  not  vet  closed. 
We  planned  to  play  Burlingame,  St.  Peter's  and  Washington;  and  there  was  a 
possibility  that  the  boys  might  go  to  Stockton  to  play  a  recreation  team. 


$ntebclt(AA  £j2cHJ 

Fall  Term  1950 

The  inter-class  sports  in  the  Fall  term  began  with  the  semi- 
annual softball  tournament.  The  softball  schedule  consisted 
of  a  forty-nine  game  season,  with  each  team  playing  every  other 
team  once. 

For  the  second  term  in  succession.  50- J  came  out  on  top. 
The  games  of  the  seasons  were  closely  matched  with  50-J,  49-X, 
and  50-X  fighting  to  the  finish,  giving  true  excitement  to  the 
season. 

The  final  and  deciding  game  before  the  playoffs,  was  fought 
between  50-J  and  50-X.  50-}  came  out  on  top;  however,  this 
hard-hitting  team  still  had  to  beat  the  hiffh  seniors  of  49-X. 
50-J  proved  themselves  to  be  the  champions  after  defeating  the 
high  seniors  two  out  of  three  in  the  playoffs. 

Interclass  basketball  was  next  in  the  sports  curriculum. 
The  first  week  of  participation  proved  enthusiastic.  The  fol- 
lowing weeks  showed  little  enthusiasm  among  the  classes  and 
games  were  consistently  forfeited.  The  remainder  of  the  bas- 
ketball season  was  cancelled  by  the  faculty. 

Noon-time  baseball  became  refuge  for  the  sports-minded 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  term. 


JhttetctfM  SpottA 


Spring  Term  1950 

The  first  game  of  the  spring  basketball  season  was  a  32-22 
victory  for  50-X  over  52-J.  From  the  looks  of  this  game  50-X 
was  to  be  one  of  the  strong  contenders  for  the  championship. 
Anther  strong  contender  51-J  drubbed  50-J  30-20  and  won  its 
second  game  from  53-X,  46-28.  Meanwhile  51-J  won  its  first 
game  by  beating  53-J  14-0  to  end  the  first  two  weeks  of  play. 
At  this  time  50-X,  J.C.,  and  51-J  were  all  tied  for  the  honors. 
The  next  few  weeks  made  the  difference  as  51-J  nosed  out  53-X 
12-11,  and  J.C.  in  turn  walloped  51-J  20-8.  Then  came  the 
game  which  would  determine  the  championship  as  50-X  and 
J.C.  battled  it  out.  The  game  was  a  close  one  with  50-X  lead- 
ing at  the  half  17-14.  In  the  second  half  J.C.  came  back  and 
went  ahead.  A  last  minute  rally  by  50-X  failed  as  J.C.  went  on 
to  win  33-30. 

The  last  week  50-X  and  51-J  fought  it  out  for  second  place. 
This  hard  played  game  ended  in  a  14-14  deadlock. 


7ke  Held 


He  walked  onto  the  field  that  day; 
He  felt  so  strong  and  bold; 
His  uniform  was  bright  and  clean — 
The  colors  black  and  gold. 

Everything  was  going  fine, 
But  they  weren't  far  ahead; 
Just  one  too  many  slip-ups,  and 
The  team  would  sure  be  dead. 

For  most,  the  time  went  swiftly; 
For  him,  it  seemed  a  day. 
He  knew  the  team  was  beaten, 
But  still  he  acted  gay. 

The  game  was  almost  over; 

The  score  was  six  to  seven, 

And  then  at  last  his  name  was  called; 

He  was,  just  then,  in  heaven. 

He  floated  off  the  field  that  day, 
His  bucket  in  his  hand. 
If  it  wasn't  for  that  Water-Boy, 
How  could  the  team  be  grand? 

— Joyce  Hirshfeld,  51 -J 


The  flight  Sefobe 

The  comp.  was  due  tomorrow, 
And  I  racked  my  brains  in  vain; 
For  I  found  out  to  my  sorrow, 
That  thinking  gave  me  pain. 

I  drove  my  poor  folks  crazy, 
For  topics  on  which  to  write; 
But  their  ideas  were  hazy; 
They  bade  me,  all:    "Goodnight." 

The  hours  grew  quite  dreary, 
As  I  sat  in  great  despair; 
At  midnight  mad  and  weary, 
I  tore  my  bushy  hair. 

My  wrath,  I  fired  and  nursed  it; 
I  bit  a  pen  in  two; 
My  paper,  blank,  I  cursed  it; 
'Twas  all  that  I  could  do. 

'Twas  just  exactly  half  past  one, 
When  I  had  thoughts  of  bed; 
Writing  comps.  is  sure  no  fun. 
I'd  just  a'  soon  be  dead! 

— John  Lopp,  50-J 


SeHbU  49-OC 


Back  Row:    R.  Forslund,  R.  Wharton,  H.  Harlan. 
Front  Row:    R.  Ashorno,  W.  Leong,  G.  Brieger,  J.  Angeles,  N.  Whyte. 


BOB  WHARTON 
Class  President 


SeHtrtJ  SO-J 


Back  Row:   J.  I.opp   H.  Riggs,  W.  Cosbie. 
Front  Row:    J.  Tambellini,  I.  Stevenson,  B.  Paredi,  B.  Sprague,  E.  Clark,   |.  Coltrell,  B.  Davis, 

C.  Hunt,  T.  Orel,  D.  Andersen. 


HOB   PARED! 
( 'lass  President 


JOHN   LOPP 
Yi(  e- President 


SO-X 


Back  Row:    E.  Ghiorzi,  A.  Batton,  E.  Van  Duyn,  C.  Stennet,  R.  Sullivan,  R.  Kenny,  R.  Parsons,  S.  De  Grandi, 

E.  Wraa. 
Front  Row:    B.  Gledhill,  H.  Warner,  D.  Millard,  M.  Bresadola,  D.   Bresson,   D.   Terrell,   K.   Tornberg,   F.  Smith. 


Back  Row:    R.  Cardona,  R.  Koenig,  A.  Meyer,  I.  Parry,  H.  Lines,   H.  Wiinmer,   P.   Dember,  B.  Juul,  R.  Terry. 
Middle  Row:    G.  Dodsworth,  J.  Summerfield,  J.  Lontz,  R.   Merkh,  J.   Sullivan,  O.  Schutt,   D.   Folger,  L.   Fabri, 

F.  Vaznaugh,  S.  Mihara,  A.  Campo,  R.  Lanza,  G.  Miller. 
Front  Row:    J.  Kruse,  R.  Griggi,  G.  Niederhoter,  J.  Edwards,   F.   Toy,   S.   De   Andreas,   J.   Hiishfeld,    H.   Saito. 

S.  Yamoto,  F.  Giusto,  G.  Yeakey. 


SI -7 


Back  Row:    ll.  Guilbert,  R.  Wheeler,  R.  Bepler,  A.  Best,  A.  Mackenzie,  1).  Bennett,  J.  Klein, 
Front   Row:    R.   McKusick,   R.   Sloan,   J.  Linda,   C.  Gren,  F.  Amorsen,  P.  White,  M.  Vella,  B.  Scarabosio. 


sz-J 


First  Row:    R.  Koenig,  A.  Emery,  I).  Durigan,  1).  Sperring,  P.  Gumbinger,  R.  Hum.  R.  Ferronato, 
Second   Row:    K.  Warren,  F.  Crotty,  I).  O'Sullivan,  (■.   Lembcke,   R.   Recresons,    P.  Gliebe,  (■.   Hersh,  C,    Pyle, 

\.  Ridings. 
Third   Row:    ().  Taylor,   J.  Salcedo,  L.  Lesser,  I).  Murray,  M.Jewell,  D.  DeTar,  S.  Heide,  R.  Stewart,  G.Lanum, 

P.  Konstantopolous. 
Fourth    Row:     B.  Ohlsen,   1).   Breen,    P.   King,   D.  Gerikh,    R.    Faltersack,    A.  Ghiorzi,   (..   Tooker,   W.    Medin 

E.  Wetherford. 


S3-J 


Back  Row:   J.  Atkins.  B.  Fox,  S.  Richterman,  A.  Kovaleff,  R.  Orton,  E.  Fioresi. 
Front  Row:   T.  Sharman,  P.  Pina,  E.  Driscoll,  1).  Hotting,  J.  Hale,  B.  Bastida,  J.  Sans. 


53-  a 


Back  Koii:    D.Jon  s,  I     Schoestein,  IS.  Bunting,  I).  Ca'mctto,  |.  Cavallero,  R.  Young,  B.  Ahern. 
1:111    Ro.v       r.   Chiappella,    G.    Fitzgerald,    R.    Arras,    ii.  Hotting,  N.  Sacalerios,  J.  Best,  J.  Dowell,  G.  McShea. 


Junirt  College 


Back  Row:    B.  Leong,  P.  Edhammer,  D.  Greaves,  B.  Schimpf,  R.  Asborno. 

Middls  Row:   C.  Spencer,  J.  Fen  is,  R.  Creason,  A.  1  en  ari,  A.  Ong. 

Front  Row:    A.  Gfroerer,  B.  Whart(  n,  (..  Asborno. 

Jifhict  College  CjtydwteJ 


GEORGE  ASBORNO 

Electricity  Majoi 
[.('..  President 


EDWARD  GRIGSBY 
Mai  hine  Shop  Ma  joi 


ALBERT  MILLER 
i  n  lusl  i  ial  Chemistrs  Majoi 


AI.1URI    ONG 

Electricity  Majoi .  Basketball 

J.C.  \  i<  e-President 


VLFRED  GFROERER 

Mechanic  al  Di  ,u\  ing  Majoi 


CLARK  SPEN(  I  R 

Electricity  Major 
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By  BERNARD  JUUL,  51-J 

I  was  born  2,640  years  ago  in  the  cluttered  clay  house  of  an  Assyrian  artisan.  My  birth 
was  not  a  matter  of  hours,  but  of  weeks;  for,  you  see,  I  am  a  thick  gold  bracelet. 

I  was  once  jewel-studded  and  jealously  possessed  by  several  of  the  most  famous  people  of 
all  time. 

The  great  Nebuchadnezzar  wore  me  on  his  ample  wrist  for  five  years,  before  a  daring 
Phoenician  sailor  stole  me  from  his  apartment. 

After  that,  for  a  hundred  years,  I  lay  in  a  box  traveling  on  sea  and  on  the  land. 

My  next  wearer  was  the  brilliant  naval  strategist,  Themistocles  of  ancient  Athens. 

By  way  of  a  gift  I  found  myself  adorning  the  haughty  young  Alexander's  bicep  two  hun- 
dred years  later.  With  him  I  went  to  Persia  and  Egypt.  With  him,  one  of  the  rubies  in  my 
side  was  gutted  out  by  an  Arab's  dagger  in  a  drunken  brawl.  With  him  I  enjoyed  many  a 
wild  time,  but  in  Egypt,  I  was  finally  gambled  away. 

As  the  years  rolled,  Carthage,  Rome,  Venice,  Geneva,  Cologne — all  were  to  see  the  bril- 
liant flash  of  my  exquisite  body  turned  to  the  sun. 

Charlemagne,  Rollo,  Alfred,  Canute,  even  the  fabulous  Mohammed  knew  me  well.  When 
Columbus  landed  on  the  foliage  infested  island  he  called  India,  I  lay  in  the  wise  Isabella's 
prize  jewel  box.  During  the  epic  filled  years  that  followed  Columbus'  discovery,  I  never  got 
to  the  land  called  America  until  1926. 

One  incident  worth  mentioning  occurred  when  I  was  nearly  lost  on  the  savage  islands 
called  the  Philippines.  Ferdinand  Magellan  had  placed  me  by  mistake  in  a  box  containing 
cheap  trinkets  to  soothe  the  wild  natives  abiding  on  the  island.  Then  Magellan  was  struck 
by  a  crude  spear;  he  dropped  the  trinket  box,  and  I  was  spilled  onto  the  beach.  For  some  odd 
reason,  one  of  the  retreating  sailors  saw  me  and  picked  me  up  to  put  me  into  his  sea  chest. 

After  this  incident,  I  beat  about  Europe  by  trade,  sale,  or  gamble  until  Marie  Antoinette 
bought  me  for  a  fraction  of  my  actual  worth.  She  had  the  rest  of  my  jewels  removed  from  their 
settings  and  then  resold  me. 

I  then  found  myself  being  used  as  a  means  of  exchange  among  the  citizen  patriots  of 
France.  Once  I  thought  I  was  to  be  melted  down  into  something  else,  but  an  old  hunch- 
backed Parisian  pawnbroker  stole  me  and  sold  me  for  a  paltry  amount  to  the  son  of  an 
antique  dealer. 

Through  the  next  hundred  years  I  stayed  in  this  antique-minded  family.  You  see,  I  had 
quite  a  history,  even  though  most  of  it  was  invented  by  whoever  told  about  me.  It  was  usually 
nearly  right,  because  I  have  been  present  at  so  many  history  making  incidents. 

In  1890  on  the  way  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Jerusalem,  my  master  lost  me  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  A  family  of  hardy  Sicilian  fishermen  wore  me  in  turn  in  their  hard,  smelly  labors 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

Then  in  1926,  the  younger  brother  put  me  into  his  sea  chest  for  luck  and  worked  his  way 
in  the  engine  room  of  a  big  trans-Atlantic  freighter  to  the  United  States.  Here  he  sold  me 
to  a  pawn  dealer.  Then  I  was  sold  to  an  antique  dealer  and  then  again  to  an  art  dealer. 
This  art  dealer  kept  me  as  a  prize  possession   in  his  home  in  Boston. 

But  along  came  the  big  depression  of  the  "Thirties,"  and  I  again  ended  up  in  a  pawn 
shop.  When  I  was  brought  in,  the  owner  of  the  shop  bought  me  for  a  trivial  price  and  then 
assayed  me  for  my  worth. 

Picking  me  up,  he  saw  a  large  sum  of  money;  however,  he  also  saw  history.  I  could  read 
it  in  his  steady  gaze  as  his  imagination  whirled  backward  and  he  played  with  the  thoughts 
of  glorious  deeds  in  the  past.  But  interrupting  this  reverie  were  the  problems  of  living.  Should 
he  melt  me  down  to  a  lump  of  gold  and  sell  me  to  the  mint?  It  was  strange,  wasn't  it?  I,  who 
had  survived  two  thousand  years  of  toil  and  danger;  I,  who  had  been  prized  by  every  noble 
man  who  had  ever  had  a  hand  in  carving  the  history  of  the  world!  My  fate  lay  in  the  hands 
of  this  little,  soon  forgotten,  soon  dead  pawnbroker! 

My  story  ends  here  for  anyone  reading  this  narrative,  but  if  you  would  like  to  know  what 
happened  to  me:  In  Boston,  on  South  Dartmouth  Street,  in  the  shadows  of  the  elevated  train 
tracks,  there  is  a  small  pawnshop;  painted  on  the  window  is  the  owner's  name;  Anthony  Masti 
— ask  him.  .  . 


A Print  c$ tut* 


By    HIROSHI   SAN  O,  51-J 

A  heavy  rain  storm  fell  on  the  night  of  November  28,  1947.  A  Hash  ol  lightning 
ripped  through  the  sky  as  a  tall,  weary  man  left  a  building  to  get  into  a  waiting 
car.  I  lie  car  headed  for  the  city,  while  the  man  seated  in  the  back  was  deep  in  his 
thoughts.    He  was  an  old  man.  about  sixty,  with  piercing  eyes,  and  a  stern  lace. 

It  all  came  back,  standing  before  the  judge,  as  he  sentenced  him  to  prison  for 
the  murder  of  a  rival.  Twenty-five  years  of  life  imprisonment!  Strangely,  the  body 
had  never  been  found  at  die  bottom  of  the  waterfall.  The  cause  ol  the  fight  had 
begun  at  a  mountain  cabin.  The  man  who  had  fallen  down  the  water  fall  had 
threatened  to  expose  the  other  man  of  being  connected  with  racketeers,  unless 
he  paid  a  small  sum.  The  small  sum  had  been  only  50,000  dollars!  The  accused 
man  had  not  been  associated  with  the  racketeers,  but  had  been  framed.  Tempers 
had  flown,  and  eventually  a  fight  had  begun,  which  had  ended  at  the  waterfall. 
That  had  been  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

The  car  sped  along  the  slippery  road,  until  it  entered  the  city.  The  man  in  the 
back  seat  became  irritated  by  the  memory  of  the  case,  knowing  the  fact  that  the 
man  that  he  had  "killed"  was  still  alive!  He  had  seen  the  man  at  the  trial.  Of 
course,  he  had  been  disguised,  wearing  dark  glasses  and  a  beard.  By  some  miracle, 
he  had  survived  the  fall.  The  accused  man  had  seen  him  just  as  he  had  left  the 
court  room.  He  naturally  had  made  a  break  for  him,  but  had  been  subdued  by 
the  guards. 

It  is  now  a  little  over  two  years  later.  The  old  man  finally  found  the  person 
he  wanted.  After  a  long  search,  hiring  detectives,  asking  people  questions,  and 
looking  up  leads,  the  tired  man  located  him.  They  met  hardly  knowing  each 
other.  They  talked  without  violence.  The  tall  man  offered  that,  if  he  appeared 
before  the  State  Court,  he  would  share  the  money  which  he  should  get  from  the 
state.  The  state  would  owe  the  man  quite  a  sum,  because  he  had  gone  to  prison 
for  murder  which  he  had  not  committed.  They  agreed,  and  they  set  the  date  at 
which  they  would  meet  at  the  house  of  a  person  who  knew  the  case  well. 

The  night  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  there  were  carolers  singing  in  the  streets. 
They  met  at  the  home  of  a  retired  judge  who  had  sentenced  the  accused  man  to 
prison.  He  was  now  an  old  man  of  eighty-six.  The  judge  invited  the  police  com- 
missioner and  a  prominent,  active  judge.  They  talked  over  the  case,  and  the  judge 
promised  that  he  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  State  Court  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.   Alter  the  business  was  over,  they  celebrated  the  coming  Christmas. 

It  was  a  little  past  eleven,  when  the  two  men  were  alone  in  the  study.  Suddenly, 
there  was  a  shot!  Everyone  in  the  house  rushed  into  the  room.  A  dead  man  was 
sprawled  out  on  the  door.  A  silent  man  stood  by  a  desk  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
"A  man  can't  be  tried  for  the  same  murder  twice,"'  he  said  as  he  laid  the  gun  on 
the  desk:  "that  man  technically  died  thirty  years  ago!" 


By  BOB  SPRAGUE,  50-J 


I  saw  the  man  standing  there  in  the  moonlit  doorway  across  the  street  from 
Westminster  Park.  The  shadows  of  the  tall,  sturdy  elms  cast  grotesque  figures 
across  the  street  and  buildings. 

From  a  shiny  case,  the  man  casually  drew  a  cigarette,  tapped  it  and  put  it  in 
his  mouth.  On  the  side  of  the  building,  he  struck  a  match,  cupped  it  from  the 
wind  and  lit  his  cigarette.  He  stepped  from  the  doorway  and  proceeded  down 
the  lonely  street. 

I  myself,  felt  uneasy  that  night.  Everything  was  too  quiet.  There  was  rustling 
to  be  heard  from  the  elm  trees  across  the  street.  There  was  but  one  lone  car  parked 
about  three  blocks  down.  The  car  pulled  to  the  curb;  the  driver  turned  out  the 
headlights,  got  out  of  the  car  and  went  into  an  apartment  house. 

I  sepped  around  the  corner  and  proceeded  to  follow  the  man  smoking  the  cig- 
arette. He  walked  steadily  and  briskly.  1  didn't  think  he  knew  that  I  was  fol- 
lowing him. 

1  turned  the  collar  of  my  overcoat  up  as  a  slight  chilly  breeze  suddenly  blew 
up.  The  man  with  the  cigarette  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  suitcoat  almost  the 
second  I  lifted  my  hand  to  do  the  same.  Silence  still  prevailed  on  the  deserted  street. 

The  man,  still  smoking  the  cigarette,  suddenly  quickened  his  pace;  he  seemed 
to  sense  that  I  was  following  him.  Gradually,  1  quickened  my  pace  to  equal  that 
of  his. 

1  lie  man  began  to  run  just  as  I  was  about  filly  feet  away  from  him.  I  called 
oui   io  him,  but  he  did  not  even  turn  around  to  see  who  I  was. 

1  began  to  run  after  him.  I  chased  him  lor  about  a  block  before  he  wheeled 
about,  throwing  his  cigarette  to  the  ground,  stammering,  "D-don't  shoot!  1  have 
no  money!" 

"I  know  you  don't,"  I  laughed;  "I've  been  trying  to  catch  you  ever  since  you 
dropped  your  wallet  in  the  subway  station  tins  evening!" 


£ifin' Hunting 

By  BOB  WHARTON,  49-X 

Usually  I'm  not  a  good  enough  liar  to  tell  a  hunting  story;  bui  because  this 
episode  actually  occurred,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  relating  it.  I  believe  that  most 
people  have  heard  of  the  infamous  man-eating  lions  of  Rajpurpur;  and  if  anyone 
hasn't  heard  of  them,  lie  has  now. 

This  adventure  took  place  last  July,  while  I  was  over  in  India  visiting  my 
mother-in-law.  I  had  been  oil  the  boat  for  approximately  three  hours,  when  an 
official  from  the  local  S.P.C.A.  (Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Cat  Assassination) , 
who  had  heard  of  my  reputation  as  a  lion  hunter,  located  me  and  informed  me 
of  the  gruesome  acts  against  humanity  which  had  been  committed  by  a  certain 
lion  during  the  past  week.  It  seemed  as  though  the  lion  was  in  the  habit  of 
pouncing  on  its  victims  and  then  dragging  them  to  a  clearing  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  before  devouring  them. 

That  afternoon  I  prepared  a  blind  by  a  clearing;  and  just  before  dark,  I  got 
into  that  precarious  perch,  my  camouflage  in  the  tree,  and  waited.  In  about 
twenty  minutes,  along  came  that  fiendish  Felis  Leo  with  a  victim  in  his  jaws.  The 
sly  old  fellow  was  in  luck  that  night,  because  just  as  I  had  taken  aim  and  was 
ready  to  shoot,  I  discovered  that  the  gastronomical  delight,  of  which  he  was 
about  to  partake,  was  none  other  than  my  mother-in-law.  I  allowed  the  lion 
to  finish  his  repast  undisturbed;  and  as  I  started  back  for  town,  I  heard  him 
smacking  his  lips  and  snickering  because  he  had  put  one  over  on  me. 

I  had  walked  only  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  when  I  heard  loud  shouts 
and  shrieks  coming  from  where  I  had  left  the  lion.  I  turned  and  saw  the  lion 
attacking  a  group  whom  I  recognized  as  collectors  of  rare  birds  from  the  museum 
at  Shupan.  By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  group,  the  lion  had  killed  one  of 
the  men,  and  all  of  my  careful  shooting  succeeded  only  in  killing  the  other  two. 
These  the  lion  promptly  devoured  and  then  turned  his  attention  on  me.  I  took 
careful  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  much  to  my  dismay  I  found  that  the 
gun  was  empty. 

The  lion  slowly  walked  up  to  me,  his  tail  lashing  from  side  to  side,  his  eyes 
gleaming,  and  was  just  about  to  bite  me  into  little  easily-digestible  hunks  when 
he  dropped  dead:  and  so  would  you  if  you  had  my  mother-in-law  and  three  raw 
01  nithologists  in  youi  stomach. 
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12 
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13 
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16 
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28 
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1 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

11 

Nov. 

16 

Nov. 

23 

Nov. 

24 

Nov. 

25 

Dec. 

2 

Dec. 

8 

School  opens;  back  to  the  old  grind. 

We  go  broke  buying  books. 

Assembly  to  welcome  scrubs;  new  seating  arrangement. 

Higher,  higher,  higher  the  homework  piles. 

Founders'  Day — New  Students  listen  attentively. 

Board  of  Control  has  secret  session;  dark  deeds  suspected. 

Gloom  envelops  the  school  as  warning  notices  arrive  home. 

First  rally — "Evil  Eye  Fagan"  introduced;  Frank  Crotty  gains  fame? 

School  closes  down  on  account  of  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

No  school;  everybody  is  heart  broken. 

First  big  dance  to  commemorate  Halloween;  Frank  Crotty  keeps  in 
theme  of  fiance  and  sings  "Jingle  Bells." 

Rally — Doctor  Sprague  and  Doctor  Gledhill  operate  on  Jay  Edwards. 

Mr.  Britton  forgets  to  say  "For  Tomorrow";  national  holiday  declared. 

Red  lantern  visible  throughout  school;  report  cards  went  home. 

Holiday;  big  rush  for  crying  towels. 

Nice  Day. 

Extremely  moving  movie  on  Cornish  Engine. 

Thanksgiving;  call  a  doctor. 

Thanksgivin'  for  no  school. 

Dance. 

Eastwood  first  one  to  school;  must  have  slept  here  all  night. 


Cqlenfa'i 


Dec.     9 

Jan.  (i 
Jan.  10 
Jan.  11 
Jan.    16 

Jan.    17 


Jan. 

20 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

25 

Jan. 

26 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

(i 

Feb. 

13 

Feb. 

15 

Christmas  rally — To  commemorate  the  close  of  football  season  the  girls 
put  on  football  skit;  finish  football  for  good;  Gledhill  cures 
Sprague? 

Hoard  ol  Control  discusses  money,  money,  money. 

Nice  Weather  for  ducks. 

Same  as  yesterday. 

Lopp's  Ford  dismantled  and  taken  to  cafeteria;  now  we  know  what's 
wrong  with  the  hash. 

Nomination  of  Student  Body  Officers — President,  Andersen;  Vice- 
President,  Hirshfeld  and  Warner;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Amorsen, 
Clark  and  Koenig;  Sports  Manager,  Gledhill. 

Forslund's  birthday. 

Election  of  Student  Body  Officers — President,  Andersen,  Vice-President, 
Warner;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Clark;  Sports  Manager,  Gledhill. 

Final  rally — The  "Frenchman,"  alias  Sprague,  foils  Gledhill. 

Finals  Start;  should  have  stood  in  bed. 

All  shop  classes;  no  readin'  'ritin',  and  'rithmetic. 

Faint  odor  of  paint  in  the  halls  of  Lick-Wilmerding;  girls  get  ambitious 
and  paint  their  Powder  Room. 

New  semester. 

Holiday;  great  admiration  for  Lincoln. 

Jim  Coltrell  demonstrates  the  art  of  using  the  chisel  to  the  feminine 
newcomer  to  the  woodshop;  almost  chops  off  finger. 


CnUnda'i 


Feb. 

22 

Feb. 

24 

Mar. 

3 

Mar. 

10 

Mar. 

16 

Mar. 

31 

Apr. 

3 

Apr. 

10 

Apr. 

14 

Apr. 

18 

Apr. 

24 

Apr. 

28 

May 

5 

May     6 

May  12 
May  24 
June  12 
June  16 
June  19 


Holiday;  the  more  the  merrier. 

Rally — Frank  "Cosidine"  Crotty  exposes  school  classes  in  daring  rally. 

Board  of  Control  meets;  more  deep,  dark  secrets. 

Solemn  day;  warning  notices  and  Spring  Dance. 

An  ordinary  day;  drudge,  drudge,  drudge. 

Everyone  is  so  gay;  wonder  why? 

Easter  Vacation 

Resuming  of  classes  after  vacation;  my,  what  long  faces! 

Extra  long  faces  today;  quarter  ended. 

Day  of  great  mourning;  report  cards  go  home. 

Bill  Davis  arrives  late  to  Spanish;  excuse?  The  gear  shift  came  off  in 
the  bus  driver's  hand. 

Open  House. 

Lick-Wilmerding's  almost  entirely  defeated  baseball  team  won  their 
first  game  of  the  season;  Lick  has  dance  number  three  and  what's 
this?    No  "Burgundy  Four"? 

All  boys  go  into  mourning;  Elizabeth  Taylor  gets  married;  Bob  Gled- 
hill  gets  a  year  older. 

Poogie  Poogie,  the  great  magician,  arrives. 

Girls'  Rally— My!  Word! 

Final  start — To  graduate  or  not  to  graduate,  that  is  the  question. 

School  closes;  joy  reigns  through  the  school. 

Graduation — Many  a  loud  sigh  is  heard  as  boys  receive  their  diplomas. 
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